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unresting" procession of the stars, from east to west, marks the ceaseless passage of all things from a past to a future eternity.
I have said that the Pantheon is an eminently and characteristically Roman work. In fact, the constructor of its vast, domed roof must have been familiar with the building of arches of great span; and the Romans are the only ancient people who have left evidence that they had attained to this great degree of architectural skill. The great hall of the temple of Karnak and the temple of ISfep-tune at Paestum impress one as unsurpassable masterpieces in their several styles, but there is nothing to show that any Egyptian or Greek architect attempted the construction of a wide arch or a large dome.
Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, in his recently published interesting work, "From Schola to Cathedral," though he seems inclined to suspect that the Romans may have been the debtors of the Greeks, in arch-building as in so many other things, yet declares emphatically that "The first monumental dome, of which we have either remains or a clear record, is the cupola erected by the architect of Marcus Agrippa over the drum of the Pantheon, some time before the year 27" B. 0."
In the article to which I referred above, Viollet-le-Duc has explained how the Roman architects, by the employment of an ingenious combination of concrete with brick, contrived to build their great arches and domes, with comparatively little outlay upon scaffolding, or, indeed, upon any work requiring skilled labor. The success of this method of construction must have depended largely